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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
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edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter+ 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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United States Policy on High Seas Fisheries 


by Walter M. Chapman 
Special Assistant to the Under Secretary 


The policy of the United States Government re- 
garding fisheries in the high seas is to make possible 
the maximum production of food from the sea on 
a sustained basis year after year. 

So stated, the policy is extremely simple, and it 
is doubtful that there will be objection to it from 
any quarter. Yet the implementation of this sim- 
ple policy is as complex as any other single policy 
that the United States Government has before it. 
The roots of the difficulties go back into history 
even further than our colonial period. The vast ad- 
vances in marine technology that the recent war 
stimulated are rapidly accentuating the difficulties. 

The production of foods that animals eat occurs 
on two independent areas: on land, in the form of 
terrestrial plants that derive their nutrition from 
the soil and the air; and, in the sea, in the form of 
aquatic plants that derive their nutrition from the 
water that surroundsthem. By and large no con- 
nection exists between the ability of the land and 
the sea to produce food. The influx of nutrient 
material to the sea from the land by means of riv- 
ers is inconsequential when compared with the 
vast bulk of nutrient material already in the sea. 

That eminently terrestrial animal, man, has 
succeeded in improving and regulating the pro- 
duction of food from the land in a manner which 
even his most sanguine immediate ancestors would 
have thought fantastic. During all the history of 
agriculture it has, indeed, been somewhat of a 
question whether man would not increase his num- 
bers more rapidly than he could improve his food 
supply, but so far man is still ahead in the race. 
In the course of the development of food produc- 
tion a concept has grown up for the production 
of food on land which is diametrically contrary to 
the one which has grown up for the production of 
food in the ocean. 

Most land on earth is owned by and is under 
the sovereign control of some group of people. 
Ownership may shift, through the fortunes of war 
or economic factors, from one group to another, 
but always some group can say for any produc- 
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tive spot of land that the food will be produced 
in such and such a way. The group owns the land 
and everything that comes from it. 

In direct contrast, no one owns the ocean. It is 
an international common comprising more than 
three-fourths of the surface of the earth; the res- 
ervoir of vast resources; the producer of immense, 
and as yet unknown, quantities of those particu- 
larly essential types of food now in such short 
supply on land—animal fats and proteins. What 
is produced in this international common is either 
res nullius or res communis, the property of no 
one or the property of everyone, whichever legal 
phrase you prefer. The practical result is the 
same. If one can reduce any part of the produc- 
tion to his possession before somebody else does, 
then it is his—but not before then. 

The consequence of this lack of ownership is 
that there is no law to cover the means of produc- 
tion from these food resources. They cannot be 
placed under any solid type of management either 
for good or for bad. Fish are owned property 
when they are reduced to possession; fishery re- 
sources of the open sea, however, are owned by 
everyone or noone. They are the property of no 
nation. 

Between the land and the open sea is a narrow 
belt of water, which in many parts of the world is 
very productive and which is called territorial 
waters. By international accord this belt is under 
the sovereignty of the nation whose coasts it washes 
and its products are subject to the exclusive control 
of that nation. The narrowness of this band of 
water is assured because the naval policy and the 
commercial policy—and ordinarily the fishery 
policy—of the major maritime nations demand 
that the seas be open to unimpeded navigation. 

Most of the major fisheries of the world started 
in these narrow territorial waters. As market de- 
mands increased, however, fishermen increased the 
size and navigability of their vessels and the effi- 
ciency of their methods, and they went far beyond 
territorial waters for their catches. In the past 
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two hundred years most of the major fisheries of 
the world have lain at least partially outside ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Until! 40 or 50 years ago these major fishery re- 
sources of the sea were generally considered inex- 
haustible. The greater the fishing, the greater the 
catch. True, in some years the herring or cod were 
not in such abundance as they had been before and 
great distress came to the fishing villages. Even- 
tually the fish always came back in abundance. 
The effect of man’s activities on fish populations 
seemed to be so small, when compared with the 
effects of the great natural fluctuations caused by 
cyclic changes in the climate of the sea, that it 
could be ignored. 

But fishermen became more clever at harvesting 
the sea. In this century, fishing intensity has in- 
creased tremendously. Motors in vessels increased 
the distances that a fisherman could travel to the 
banks and the number of trips a year he could 
make between market and the banks. Diesel 
engines made his trips even more dependable and 
less costly. First ice and then mechanical refrig- 
eration on the vessels made it possible for him 
to stay longer on the grounds, to go farther to 
new grounds, and to return with larger catches 
in first-class condition. Gear was improved to 
catch more fish in less time. In only the last few 
years new developments have improved fishing 
efficiency tremendously. New instruments de- 
veloped during the war permit the fisherman to 
follow the schools in the depths and, without hav- 
ing sighted a fish, to set his nets where the fish are. 
Other instruments have made the most complex 
navigation easy to the simplest fisherman. Radar 
permits him to operate in the heaviest fog, the bane 
of all seamen. With the consequent tremendous 
increase in fishing effort, some kinds of fish have 
become less abundant. But this has been happen- 
ing for time without memory, and fishermen have 
always said, “Wait, they will be back again.” 

But some kinds of fish just have not come back; 
and biologists take another view of the fishermen’s 
belief that the fish will come back. The biolo- 
gists, who have been building up a new branch of 
science—fishery biology—claim that some fish will 
never come back unless the fishery is relaxed. Too 
great a crop, they say, has already been taken. 
These fish cannot be harvested at the rate de- 
manded and still maintain their abundance 
In order to. get big crops of food again from 





such a population of fish, smaller crops will 
have to be taken until the population recovers. 
Capital stock has to be built up if the revenue 
from it is to increase. 

In recent years evidence has continued to mount 
that when fishing is begun on any population of 
fish, that population begins to decrease in total 
numbers as the take of fish from it increases. As 
the intensity of fishing increases up to a certain 
point, however, the reproductive capacity of the 
population increases also. Why this is so is not 
yet well understood. It may be because there is 
more food for the fish that are left, or because 
there is less loss to natural predators, or because 
of other unknown factors. 

If the fishing intensity continues beyond this 
optimum point, the population of fish cannot re- 
spond and the crop harvested begins to drop off 
regardless of the number of vessels used or the 
efficiency of the fishing operation. This situation 
is easily expressed in a simple curve. 


Maximum 
Harvest 


CATCH OF FISH 




















l 
Optimum Eacessive 


SUSTAINED INTENSITY OF FISHING 


lsadequate. 


The meaning of this curve is that for any par- 
ticular population of fish there is an optimum 
point of fishing intensity which, if sustained, will 
yield the maximum crop of fish year after year. 
Less fishing is wasteful, for the surplus of fish 
dies from natural causes without benefit to man- 
kind; more fishing is wasteful because it depletes 
the population and so results actually in a smaller 
crop. 

The determination of this point of optimum 
fishing intensity is a difficult and expensive task. 
The abundance of fish is determined only in part 
by the intensity of fishing. The population of 
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fish, and consequently the point of maximum 
harvest, fluctuates also with cyclic changes in the 
climate of the sea, which affect the productive 
ability of any particular fish population. In such 
important kinds of fish as herring and sardine 
these natural fluctuations are of major impor- 
tance; in such fish as halibut it seems that natural 
fluctuations are small enough that they can almost 
be ignored. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into the 
difficulties of the scientific work at this time, but 
rather to dwell on the diplomatic difficulties that 
follow as a result of the new concept that less 
fishing can in some cases provide more fish and 
the apparent fact that, as the technology of catch- 
ing improves, one after another of the major 
fishery resources of the sea stands in danger of 
overfishing and depletion. 

These factors indicate that management of a 
fishery will be desirable when the fishing intensity 
gets beyond the point of maximum return. But 
who is to manage the fishery on the high seas? 
Management means laws and the enforcement of 
those laws. The high seas are an international 
common. It would probably be argued that the 
United States under accepted international pro- 
cedure has no right to regulate the fishermen of 
another nation unless that nation acquiesces in 
such regulation. 

One way out of this puzzle is not generally 
known to fishermen, but it is well known to all 
foreign chancelleries. A fisherman, once beyond 
the limits of the territorial waters of his country 
and on the high seas, is operating in an area under 
the domain of international law. No principle 
of international law is more universally recog- 
nized than that vessels on the high seas are under 
the jurisdiction of the country to which they be- 
long. The fisherman on the high seas is, there- 
fore, subject to any legislation which his govern- 
ment may enact concerning his activities in such 
waters. Consequently each country has full con- 
trol over the activities of its own fishermen wher- 
ever they go on the high seas. 

Thus any nation has the power to regulate and 
manage any fishery in which only its own nationals 
participate. 

The difficulty is that most kinds of fish are 
migratory, and fishermen, without regard to na- 
tionality, follow the fish. Where the nationals of 
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more than one nation fish together on the same 
grounds, all must work under the same regula- 
tions uniformly enforced on all, or a commercial 
advantage will accrue to one side or the other, a 
condition that no fisherman of any nation will 
peacefully accept. 


The United States and Canada have worked out 
a joint formula for managing the high seas fish- 
eries in which only their nationals operate. Be- 
ginning first with the halibut fishery of the north 
Pacific, the two nations set up a Joint Commis- 
sion under treaty. The first duty of this Com- 
mission was to determine whether regulation of the 
halibut fishery was necessary and desirable. 
Through scientific investigation the Commission 
found that regulation was desirable. Successive 
changes in the treaty have given the Commission 
more and more power of regulation over the fish- 
ery. The regulations have proved tremendously 
beneficial to the fishermen of both countries. 

The regulations of the Commission are de- 
signed solely to keep the populations of halibut 
in the northeast Pacific at that level of abundance 
which makes possible the maximum sustained 
yield from those populations year after year. The 
percentage of this catch which goes to either coun- 
try depends solely on the energy and ability of 
its fishermen. Within the season, fishermen of 
both countries fish everywhere under equal priv- 
ilege; when the season closes, all fishermen stop. 

When the Commission began managing the hal- 
ibut fishery the fishermen of both countries to- 
gether, fishing nine months of the year (all that 
the weather would permit), could take about 44 
million pounds of halibut from the north Pacific. 
The populations of halibut on the banks have been 
so carefully managed and built up that now those 
fishermen can take 56 million pounds each year in 
less than two months of fishing. 

The object lesson of this cooperative effort has 
been so striking that it has had world-wide sig- 
nificance. The United States and Canada have 
been joint partners in another similar Commis- 
sion for the past several years, the International 
Pacific Salmon Commission, which manages the 
sockeye-salmon fishery of the Fraser River. This 
Commission is also producing results which are 
highly beneficial to both countries and, in that 
its work results in a greater production of food, 
to mankind generally. A third fishery treaty, 
which has still to be approved by the Senate before 
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coming into effect, has been signed between the 
two countries to manage the fisheries of the Great 
Lakes. 

A major benefit of these various treaties has been 
that the two countries have become used to working 
together on fisheries problems. What used to be 
serious political problems between us have one 
after the other come under the impartial eye of our 
fishery scientists working jointly, and one after 
another they have simply evaporated under the 
pressure of scientific fact. In fact we work to- 
gether so closely on fisheries matters now, espe- 
cially on the Pacific Coast, that many problems are 
solved directly by our fishery administrators and 
scientists and never come to the attention of treaty 
makers or ambassadors. 

We have recently completed an agreement with 
Mexico to set up a commission, very similar to the 
Halibut Commission, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the tuna resources occurring off the coasts 
of both countries. With this treaty we hope to 
begin not only to gather information which will 
be useful in managing the great tuna fishery, when 
that proves to be necessary, but also to build up 
amity on fisheries problems by working jointly on 
these problems in order that one day we will have 
permanent mutually amicable relationships in fish- 
eries matters with our neighbors both to the south 
and to the north. 

These bilateral treaties represent the simplest 
form of management of fisheries in international 
waters. The work of even these bilateral Commis- 
sions has been much more difficult than has ap- 
peared. Long years of gathering scientific facts 
have preceded each positive step by both of our 
working Commissions. Arguments and high tem- 
peratures in meetings have occurred ; a high degree 
of statesmanship has been necessary on the part of 
both Commissioners and industry leaders; and a 
high degree of scientific competence has been re- 
quired on the part of the Commission staffs. That 
these treaties have worked at all is a high tribute to 
the good will, energy, and levelheadedness of the 
men involved. 

A task is now being undertaken which is much 
more difficult than anything that has ever been 
attempted in managing fisheries in international 
waters. It has become apparent that the halibut, 
haddock, and cod resources of the northwest At- 
lantic either require regulation now or will in the 
immediate future. The United States and Canada 
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are both involved in these fisheries. There would 
be no trouble in signing a joint treaty to handle 
these fisheries, as has been done for others of our 
joint fisheries, if only Canada and the United 
States were interested. 

But fishermen of other nations are involved. 
There is good evidence that Basque fishermen were 
fishing cod on the Grand Banks when Leif Eric- 
son, the Norseman, sailed by on his way to Vinland, 
long before Columbus set sail to the west or before 
there was a Canada or a United States. Danish, 
English, French, Italian, Norwegian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese fishermen work on these stocks of fish, 
as well as fishermen from Canada, Newfoundland, 
and the United States. That these nations have 
rights to fish in the waters of the northwest At- 
lantic goes without question. That it is impos- 
sible to regulate a fisherman of one nationality and 
not one of another nationality who works along- 
side him on a bank is also unquestioned. 

The United States Government is calling to- 
gether, in late January 1949, a conference of eleven 
nations in the expectation of reaching a multi- 
lateral agreement establishing a commission 
which will have the same beneficial effect in the 
northwest Atlantic as has been achieved in the 
Pacific. 

The aim of these unilateral, bilateral, and multi- 
lateral arrangements for managing fisheries in 
international waters is without question beneficial 
to all of mankind in that they seek to increase and 
protect the amount of food that can be produced 
from the sea. Their principles of such arrange- 
ments lie wholly within the presently accepted 
tenets of international law. As long as all na- 
tions whose fishermen are involved sign a fisheries 
treaty, all fishermen concerned are covered by the 
regulations of such joint commission as may be 
established. 

The difficulty is that technological advances in 
fishing practice may outmode these types of agree- 
ments before they can be fully put into force. The 
mother ship has come into the picture. <A large 
ship and a group of smaller fishing vessels go 
out asa group. The large ship acts as a supply 
and repair vessel for the small vessels. The small 
vessels catch the fish and transfer the catches to 
the big ship for processing or refrigeration. The 
group of vessels can go to the ends of the earth 
after its catch and never come into the territorial 
waters of another country. 
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In this way European whalers catch and process 
whales in the Antarctic; Japanese mother-ship 
operations have worked in Bristol Bay; and Eng- 
lish mother ships have operated in the Greenland 
halibut fishery. Fishermen from any country 
have the method, given the capital and working 
experience, to operate off the shore of any other 
country. This is a revolution in fishing technique 
which, to be properly controlled for mankind’s 
benefit, requires a modification in international 
legislation. 

Canada and the United States by mutual sacri- 
fice, expense, and strict regulation of their fisher- 
men, have built up the Pacific halibut banks so 
that they are among the richest fishing grounds 
in the world. If there is nothing under accepted 
international law that would prevent a third na- 
tion from sending a mother-ship expedition to 
skim the cream off these halibut banks, what is 
the use of building up fisheries resources in this 
manner? , 

To meet this new need President Truman issued 
a proclamation in September 1945 to the effect 
that the United States might set up zones in the 
high seas in order to conserve fisheries without 
regard to the limitations of territorial waters. 
Where only its own nationals are involved, the 
United States would undertake exclusive juris- 
diction (as it might do at any rate under present 
international law). Where the nationals of other 
countries are involved with ours, those nations 
might participate in the jurisdiction over the 
fishery. The United States would recognize simi- 
lar action by other countries in fisheries off their 
own coasts. 

It should be carefully noted that the proclama- 
tion made no mention of extension of sovereignty 
beyond territorial waters or of exclusion of fisher- 
men of any nationality from any fishery. 

The purpose of the proclamation was to provide 
for new means, under law, to protect fishery re- 
sources lying in international waters from over- 
exploitation. 

One nation by itself cannot change international 
law. A proclamation by the United States does 
not bind other nations to accept the new principle 
into the body of international law. Several other 
nations, for instance, have issued proclamations 
covering their coastal waters which extend very 
considerably the scope of the Truman proclama- 
tion. 
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Although they differ considerably, the general 
tendency of those other proclamations is to extend 
the territorial waters of the country involved— 
its sovereignty—a considerable distance beyond 
generally recognized limits, in some cases, indeed, 
up to 200 marine miles. All the production of the 
sea in this new territory might be regarded as the 
property of that country. Foreign fishermen in 
such waters might be looked upon as interlopers 
without rights and treated accordingly. 

This thesis would lead logically to the division 
of the oceans of the world into segments of sov- 
ereign territory in the same way that the land 
surface of the world is divided. This would be 
a step backward into the past to the time when 
Spain, Portugal, England, and other nations 
claimed sovereignty over vast areas of the ocean 
seas. The principle of sovereign control of the 
seas did not work then and will not work now. It 
works against too many maritime interests of too 
many maritime nations and is simply unacceptable 
to them. 

Yet half of this thesis has great attraction to 
fishermen everywhere. An industry man said in 
jest a short time ago that the only thing the Amer- 
ican fishing industry wanted was permission for 
their vessels to go anywhere in the world and for 
the fishing vessels of all other countries to stay in 
harbor. At least ten countries would like to see 
exactly the reverse of this—the vessels of this 
man’s company staying out of the waters off their 
coast and their vessels going everywhere. 

This normal selfish desire of all fishermen has 
to be compromised with the realities of the in- 
ternational policies of their countries. At present 
the nationals of any nation can go anywhere and 
fish on the vast international common of the sea. 
It cannot be demonstrated that it is in the general 
good of mankind to restrict, for selfish national 
purpose, the fishing activity of any particular 
nation in any particular segment of this common. 

It can be demonstrated that it is in the general 
welfare of all mankind to protect the resources 
of the sea from overfishing to the end that the 
sea will continue to produce the maximum quan- 
tity of food that it can. 

This is precisely the goal at which the United 
States aims—to provide the possibility of manage- 
ment for each high seas fishery in the world to 
the end that the population of fish upon which 
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Bodies and Posts Established by Third Session of General Assembly in Paris 





Body or Post 


Membership 


Doc. No. 


Approved 





1. U.N. Postal Administration 
Aepegwed idea to establish a 
U.N. Postal Administration). 

2. International Law Commission 
(Established at 2d Session, 
members elected at 3d Ses- 
sion). 


3. Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee (Reestablished with 
same membership as last 
year). 


4. Special Committee on Informa- 
tion Transmitted under Art. 
73 e of the Charter (Reestab- 
lished with additional terms of 
reference; members elected by 
— 4 and approved by 


5. Director of Relief for Palestine 
Refugees (Appointment by 
Secretary-General). 

6. United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans (Re- 
established with additional 

terms of reference, of same 
i membership as last year). 


7. Interim Committee (Reestab- 
lished for another year with 
terms of reference as specified 
in resolution). 


8. International Center for Train- 
ing in Public Administration 
(Secretary-General to report 
to Ecosoc on arrangements 
for its establishment). 

9a. Joint Staff Pension Board. . 

9b. Staff Pension Committee 

(Members of Board and 
Committee to be appointed 
and elected in accordance 
with the regulations of the 
U.N. Joint Staff Pension 
Fund (A/750)). 

10. Conciliation Commission on 
Palestine (Members chosen by 
a Committee of the Big Five 
and approved by the General 
Assembly). 


11. Commission on Korea (Super- 
sedes and replaces Temporary 
Commission on Korea). 





i OS a Leet eee eS oe 7 eee ee 


Professor Ricardo Alfaro, Pan- 


ama. 
Gilberto Amado, Brazil. 
James Leslie Brierly, U.K. 
Roberto Cordoba, Mexico. 
J. P. A. Francois, Netherlands. 
Shuhsi Hsu, China. 
Manley Hudson, U.S. 
Faris Bey el-Khouri, Syria. 
Vladimir Koretsky, U.S.S.R. 
Sir Benegal Rau, India. 
A. E. F. Sandstrom, Sweden. 
Georges Scelle, France. 
Jean 5 ag Greece. 
Jesus Maria Yepes, Colombia. 


Jaroslav Zourek, Czechoslovakia.| © 


Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Colombia, 
France, Greece, India, Nor- 
way, Poland, Syria, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom, Unite 
States, Yugoslavia. 

Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Egypt, France, 
India, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Sweden, Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuela. 

Stanton Grills. 5... 2 0 eo 


Australia, Brazil, China, France, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Pakis- 
tan, United Kingdom, United 
States. 

Poland and U. S. S. R., seats 
held, though participation 
declined. 

Each member to have one rep- 
resentative, following declined 
participation in 1947: Bye- 
lorussian 8. S. R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Ukrainian 8. 
8. R., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 


France, Turkey, U. 8 


Australia, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, Philippines, 
Syria. 





A/671/Rev.1.... 


A/P, V./154,5 ... 


A/695, A/719. . . . 


s eo "2 4 ¢ 


A/788, A/P. V./187 . 





150th meeting, Oct. 8 


154-5th meetings, 
Nov. 3 


159th meeting, Nov. 18 


155th meeting, Nov. 3 
(establishment ap- 
proved) ; 159th meet- 
ing, Nov. 18 (mem- 
bership approved) 


163d meeting, Nov. 19 


167th meeting, Nov. 27 


169th meeting, Dec. 3 


17lst meetin Dec. 4 


174th meeting, Dec. 7 


186th meeting, Dec. 11 


187th meeting, Dec. 12 
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Addendum to Status of Work of the Third Regular Session 























of the General Assembly’ 
COMMITTEE 6 ; 
Item Action Meeting Date 

1.2 Genocide: Draft Convention and report of | Discussion commenced .......... 63 | Sept. 30 
Ecosoc. Completed consideration of last six arts. ..|/..... Nov. 16 

Completed consideration of preamble ....|..... Nov. 18 
Approved international convention .....|/..... Dec. 1 
2.2 Registration and publication of treaties and | Adopted Belgian proposal for GA to instruct 79 | Oet. 20 
international agreements: report of Sra. Sya@ to ensure publication of registered 
pacts with least possible delay and maxi- 
mum accuracy of translation. 
Adopted U.S. resolution on registration of 80 | Oct. 21 
treaties and international agreements. 

3.2 Transfer to U.N. of functions and powers | Approved .........4-++4++eeeefeeee-s Nov. 4 
exercised by League of Nations under inter- 
national convention relating to economic 
statistics signed at Geneva Dec. 14, 1928: 
item proposed by Ecosoc. ‘ 

4. Transfer to U.N. of functions exercised by | Approved. 

French Government under agreement of 
May 18, 1904, and convention of May 4, 
1919, for suppression of white slave traffic, 
and under agreement of May 4, 1910, for 
suppression of obscene publications: item 
proposed by Ecosoc. ; 

5.2 Permanent missions to U.N.: item proposed | Adopted Bolivian proposal urging the estab-|.... . Nov. 29 
by Bolivia. lishment of permanent missions to U.N. 

6.2 Approval of supplementary agreements with | Approved arrangements for use of U.N.|..... Dec. 7 
aoe agencies concerning the use of laissez-passer . 

.N. laissez-passer: report of Sya. 
73 a and immunities of U.N.: report of 
YG. 
a) Headquarters agreement. 
b) General convention on the privileges and | Adopted Egyptian proposal encouraging acces-|.... . Nov. 29 
immunities of U.N. sion to convention. 

8.8 Violation by U.S.S.R. of fundamental human | Began discussion . . . . . . . 1 ee ee ele eee Dec. 2 
ay traditional diplomatic practices, and | Adopted resolution asking U.S.S.R.toremove|.... . Dec. 7 
other principles of the Charter: item pro- restrictions against Russian women married 
posed by Chile. : to foreigners leaving country to join hus- 

. bands abroad. 

9.2 Permanent invitation to Director General of | Adopted. .... 1... 2 ee eee eee 71 | Oct. 11 
Organization of American States to assist 
at the sessions of the GA: proposed by 
Argentina. 

10.2 — for injuries incurred in service of | Discussion commenced ........ +e e}e see Nov. 19 
.N.: item proposed by Sya. —— drafting committee. Actioncom-|..... Nov. 26 
eted. 
11.2 Modifications in rules of procedure as result | Adopted modifications in pertinent GA rules|.... . Dec. 10 
of adoption of Spanish as a working lan- to conform to GA decision; decided pro- 
guage of GA. posals to adopt Chinese and Russian as 
working languages out of order for present. 
1 BuLuETIN of Dec. 26, 1948, p. 783. 
2 Plenary action. 
3 Postponed until second part of session. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{January 8-15, 1949] 


indonesia 

The United States outlined its general position 
on the Indonesian situation at a meeting of the 
Security Council January 11. Extracts from the 
remarks of Ambassador Philip C. Jessup, Deputy 
United States Representative, follow: 


“The United States Government can find no 
adequate justification for the military action 
taken by the Netherlands in Indonesia. In many 
important respects, the reasons put forth by the 
Netherlands Representative at the meeting of the 
Security Council on December 22 in Paris and 
again here last Friday as to the justification for 
their action are not supported by the reports of the 
Committee of Good Offices. In our view, the 
Netherlands military action is in conflict with the 
Renville agreement and with the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution of August 1, 1947, and November 
1, 1947. 

“The continuance of military action of the Neth- 

erlands authorities after the Security Council 
resolution of December 24 was clearly an act of 
defiance on the part of the Netherlands authorities. 
No excuses offered by the Dutch Government can 
conceal the fact that they have failed to comply 
with the Security Council demands, both in refus- 
ing to cease-fire immediately and in refusing to 
release the political prisoners immediately. In the 
opinion of the Government of the United States, 
the representative of the Netherlands has failed 
to relieve his Government from the serious charges 
that it has violated the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. ; 
“My Government is of the opinion that real 
peace in Indonesia can be expected only if there 
is a settlement of the political issues on the basis 
of the principles and procedures agreed to by the 
parties in the Linggadjati and Renville agree- 
ments and under the auspices of United Nations 
machinery. . . . 

“A first and fundamental step [toward settling 
the Indonesian problem] should be the fixing of a 
definite date for the holding of elections through- 
out all Indonesia with a view to establishing the 
foundations of the United States of Indonesia. 
Secondly, and also of fundamental importance, is 
the fixing of a firm date of the transfer of sov- 
ereignty from the Kingdom of the Netherlands to 
the United States of Indonesia. 
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“My Government believes that the length of time 
which should elapse between the present and the 
date when elections should take place, and also 
the date of transfer of sovereignty, ‘should be 
calculated in terms of months and not in terms 
of years’. As soon as elections have been held and 
a provisional regime set up, authority should be 
turned over progressively to the new regime by 
the Netherlands Government, and the transfer 
should have been completed by the time when sov- 
ereignty is assumed by the United States of In- 
donesia.” 


Ecosoc Committee on Procedure—6 


During its first week in session, the Ecosoc Com- 
mittee on Procedure commenced its work on the 
revision of the Council’s 70 rules of procedure. 
Numerous changes and additions were approved, 
including a new paragraph proposed by the United 
States, formally establishing a standing commit- 
tee on nongovernmental organizations. Louis 
Hyde is acting as U. S. Representative. 


Fiscal Commission 


The Fiscal Commission’s first action was the 
approval of a United States proposal to create 
“a consultative group” of three members to confer 
between sessions with the Secretary General on 
implementation of the Commission’s decisions.” 
The U. S. Representative on the Commission is 
EK. F. Bartelt, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Kashmir 


On January 13 the:Security Council took note 
of the Second Interim Report of the United Na- 
tions Commission for India and Pakistan, and 
praised the cooperative attitudes of the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan. Several members of 
the Council, including Ambassador Jessup, paid ° 
tribute to the Uncre’s achievements. 

Security Council President McNaughton ex- 
pressed the Council’s gratification of the Commis- 
sion’s success in securing the agreements of the two 
governments concerned to the Commission’s pro- 
posal for a plebiscite in Jammau and Kashmir. 
He also said that he hoped the Commission would 
return to the subcontinent at its earliest conven- 
ience to continue the work so far advanced. Am- 
bassador J. Klahr Huddle represents the United 
States on the Commission. 
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The State of the Union 





THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS ? 


Mr. Present, Mr. SPEAKER, MEMBERS OF THE 
Conoress : I am happy to report to this 81st Con- 
gress that the state of the Union is good. Our Na- 
tion is better able than ever before to meet the 
needs of the American people, and to give them 
their fair chance in the pursuit of happiness. It is 
foremost among the nations of the world in the 
search for peace. 

During the last sixteen years, the American peo- 
ple have been creating a society which offers new 
opportunities for every man to enjoy his share of 
the satisfactions of life. 

In this society, we are conservative about the 
values and principles which we cherish; but we are 
forward-looking in protecting those values and 
ae and in extending their benefits. We 

ave rejected the discredited theory that the for- 
tunes of the Nation should be in the hands of a 
privileged few, We have abandoned the “trickle- 
down” concept of national prosperity. Instead, 
we believe that our economic system should rest 
on a democratic foundation and that wealth 
should be created for the benefit of all. 

The recent election shows that the American 
people are in favor of this kind of society and want 
to go on improving it. 

he American people have decided that poverty 
is just as wasteful and just as unnecessary as pre- 
ventable disease. We have pledged our common 
resources to help one another in the hazards and 
struggles of individual life. We believe that no 
unfair prejudice or artificial distinction should 
bar any American from an education, or from good 
health, or from a job that he is capable of per- 
forming. 

The attainment of this kind of society demands 
the best efforts of every citizen in every walk of 
life, and it imposes increasing responsibilities on 
the Government. 


Our domestic programs are the foundation of 
our foreign policy. The world today looks to us 
for leadership because we have so largely realized, 
within our borders, those benefits of democracy for 
which most of the peoples of the world are 
yearning. 

We are following a foreign policy which is the 
outward expression of the democratic faith we 
profess. We are doing what we can to encourage 
free states and free peoples throughout the world, 
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to aid the suffering and afflicted in foreign lands, 
and to strengthen democratic nations against 
aggression. 

he heart of our foreign policy is peace. We 
are supporting a world organization to keep peace 
and a world economic policy to create prosperity 
for mankind. Our guiding star is the principle 
of international cooperation. To this concept we 
have made a national commitment as profound as 
oe in history. 

o it we have pledged our resources and our 
honor. 

Until a system of world security is established 
upon which we can safely rely, we cannot escape 
the burden of creating and maintaining armed 
forces sufficient to deter aggression. e have 
made great progress in the last year in the effec- 
tive organization of our armed forces, but further 
improvements in our national security legislation 
are necessary. Universal training is essential to 
the security of the United States. 

During the course of this session I shall have 
occasion to ask the Congress to consider several 
measures in the field of foreign policy. At this 
time, I recommend that we restore the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to full effectiveness, and 
extend it for three years. We should also o 
our doors to displaced persons without unfair 
discrimination. 

It should be clear by now to all nations that we 
are not seeking to freeze the status quo. We have 
no intention of preserving the injustices of the 
past. We welcome the constructive efforts being 
made by many nations to achieve a better life for 
their citizens. In the European Recovery Pro- 

m, in our Good Neighbor Policy, and in the 
nited Nations, we have to batter down 
those national walls which block the economic 
growth and the social advancement of the peoples 
of the world. 

We believe that if we hold resolutely to this 
course, the principle of international cooperation 
will eventually command the approval even of 
those nations which are now seeking to weaken 
or subvert it. 

We stand at the Be pa.. of an era which can 
mean either great achievement or terrible catas- 
trophe for ourselves and all mankind. 


"Excerpts from the President’s message delivered to 
the Congress on Jan. 5, 1949, and released to the press by 
the White House on the same date. 
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The strength of our Nation must continue to be 
used in the interest of all our people rather than 
a privileged few. It must continue to be used 
unselfishly in the struggle for world peace and the 
betterment of mankind the world over. 

This is the task before us. 

It is not an easy one. It has many complica- 
tions, and there will be strong opposition from 
selfish interests. 

I hope for cooperation from farmers, from la- 
bor, and from business. Every segment of our 
population and every individual have a right to 
expect from our Government a fair deal. 


They have a right to expect that the Congress 
and the President will work in the closest co-opera- 
tion with one objective—the welfare of the people 
of this Nation as a whole. 

In the months ahead I know that I shall be able 
to cooperate with this ae. 

I am confident that the Divine Power which has 
guided us to this time of fateful responsibility 
and glorious opportunity will not desert us now. 

With that help from Almighty God which we 
have humbly acknowledged at every turning point 
in our national life, we shall be able to perform the 
great tasks which He now sets before us. 


Three Months’ Extension of Bizonal Fusion Agreement 


NOTES BETWEEN THE U.S. AND THE U.K. EXCHANGED 


[Released to the press January 4] 

By an exchange of notes, dated December 31, 
1948, the United States and the United Kingdom 
Governments have agreed to extend for three 
months the period of operation of the bizonal 
fusion agreement of December 2, 1946, as revised 
by the agreement of December 17, 1947, affecting 
the American and British zones of Germany.’ Ar- 


rangements for the merger of the French zone with 
the Bizonal Area are not yet completed. Ac- 
cordingly, it was decided to extend the current 
agreement for a short period to allow time for 
the completion of these arrangements. In the 
meantime, in order to increase the flow of trade 
between the sterling area and the Western zones 
of Germany there will be discussions in Germany 
between the authorities concerned. 


TEXT OF NOTE FROM THE U.S. TO THE U.K. 


The Acting Secretary of State to the British 
assador 


December 31, 1948 


Excetiency: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note of today’s date, the terms 
of which are as follows: 


“Sir, I have the honour to refer to the discus- 
sions which have taken place between His Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the United States of America on 
the subject of the extension of the Agreement be- 
tween the two Governments concerning the 
British and American Zones of Occupation in 
Germany. 

“His Majesty’s Government has had under con- 
sideration the obligation assumed by the United 
States Government and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom under paragraph 
11 (b) of the revised Fusion Agreement signed at 
Washington on December 17, 1947, to consult to- 
gether before December 1, 1948 to consider the 
terms and conditions of a new agreement. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1947, p. 1262. 
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“His Majesty’s Government had hoped that it 
would be possible to replace the existing Fusion 
Agreement on January 1, 1949 by a new Agree- 
ment to which the French Government vous a 
a party, providing for the economic fusion of the 
Three Western Zones of Occupation. It now seems 
clear, however, that until the new arrangements 
relating to Germany arising out of the six-power 
talks held last spring in London have matured, it 
would be desirable to extend the terms of the Bi- 
zonal Agreement, as amended, rather than attempt 
to negotiate a new agreement to include France. 
His Majesty’s Government believe that extension 
of the agreement for a three-months’ period with 
the understanding that it can sooner be terminated 
by mutual agreement, is a more practical arrange- 
ment in the circumstances than an attempt to 
conclude a Trizonal Fusion Agreement at this 
time. 

“Tn these circumstances, I have the honour to 
submit the following proposals for the considera- 
tion of the United States Government: 


“(A) The Fusion Agreement, as amended by 
the Agreement signed in Washington on December 
17, 1947, shall be extended to March 31, 1949, un- 
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less sooner terminated by mutual agreement or by 
the conclusion of a Trizonal Fusion Agreement. 
The two Governments shall consult together be- 
fore March 1, 1949, to consider the terms and 
conditions of a new agreement for a further period. 

“(B) During the period for which the existing 
Fusion Agreement is extended, His Majesty’s 
Government will continue their contribution of 
supplies and services to Germany at the existing 
basic rate of 171% million pounds per annum 
(approximately the equivalent of 70 million 
dollars). 

“(C) Separate discussions will take place as to 
the nature of goods and services to be provided by 
His Majesty’s Government for the first three 
months of 1949, if as a result of seasonal or other 
factors it proves impossible or difficult to supply 
precisely one-quarter of the quantities of the goods 
and services specified in the Annex to the Agree- 
ment of December 17, 1947, amending the Fusion 
Agreement. 

“(D) As soon as possible the Joint Export- 
Import Agency shall enter into negotiations with 


representatives of His Majesty’s Government of 
the nature indicated in paragraph 3 (a) of the 
Agreement of December 17, 1947, amending the 
Fusion Agreement. 

“(E) Provisions of the Fusion Agreement as 
amended relating to Joint Foreign Exchange 
Agency Accounts shall be applicable to such ac- 
counts transferred to the Bank Deutscher Laender. 


“Should these proposals commend themselves to 
the United States Government, I have the honour 
to suggest that this note and your reply should 
constitute an Agreement between our two Gov- 
ernments.” 


In reply, I have the honor to inform your Ex- 
cellency that the Government of the United States 
accepts the proposals set forth in your note and, 
in accordance with the suggestion contained 
therein, your Excellency’s note and this reply will 
be regarded as constituting an Agreement be- 
tween our two Governments in this matter. 


Accept [etc. ] 
Roserr A. Loverr, 
Acting Secretary of State 


Status of Repatriation of German War Prisoners 


[Released to the press January 4] 


At the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting 
early in 1947 the Four Powers agreed to com- 
plete the repatriation of German prisoners of 
war by December 31, 1948, at the latest. For its 
part the United States Government fulfilled its 
obligation under that agreement on June 30, 1947, 
and has been informed that the British and French 
have likewise honored their commitment.’ Al- 
though requested to do so, the Soviet Government 


has not furnished this Government with perti- 
nent information concerning its implementation 
of the agreement. In consequence, a further ap- 
proach to the Soviet Government concerning the 
matter has been found necessary. 
_ Quoted below is the text of a note on the sub- 
delivered January 3, 1949, by the American 
mbassy at Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Office. 
It is understood that the British and French have 
delivered similar notes. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE TO THE U.S.S.R. 


{Released to the press January 4] 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor, under instructions 
from its Government, to communicate the follow- 
ing to the Soviet Government. 


In fulfillment of its commitment as a party to 
the agreement made at Moscow in April 1947 by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, the Government 
of the United States has discharged all German 
war prisoners formerly Held by it as a result of 
the hostilities against Germany. The United 
States Government has been informed by the 
British and French Governments that they have 
likewise honored their commitments under the 
above agreement. 

The United States Government addressed an 
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inquiry to the Soviet Government on September 
23, 1948, requesting information regarding its 
plans to fulfill its commitment under the Council 
of Foreign Ministers Agreement. No reply has 
been received to this note nor has any informa- 
tion been furnished by the Soviet Government 
indicating it has in fact honored its commitment 
in this respect. 

In view of the Soviet Government’s failure to 
furnish information concerning the steps taken by 
it to implement the Council of Foreign Ministers 
Agreement, the United States Government is com- 
pelled to evaluate the Soviet Government’s action 
on the basis of information available from other 
sources. According to official statistics main- 


For information sent to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross, see BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1948, p. 221. 
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tained by the Combined Repatriation Executive in 
Berlin, the number of war prisoners repatriated 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to all 
four zones of Germany from March 31, 1947, to 
March 1, 1948, totaled 252,395. Official statistics 
for the three western zones only for the period 
March 1, 1948, to December 1, 1948, show that a 
total of 194,972 war prisoners were returned to 
those zones. Therefore, on the basis of the Soviet 
Government’s statement at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow that 890,532 war prisoners 
were still held by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics at that time, only some 447,367 are offi- 
cially known to have been repatriated to Germany. 
In addition, it is estimated, on the basis of the 
above indicated rate of return, that approximately 
21,000 war prisoners were returned to the three 
Western zones during December 1948. 

The United States Government cognizant of its 
responsibilities under the Council of Foreign 
Ministers Agreement, requests information con- 
cerning the Soviet Government’s intentions with 
respect to these war prisoners. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is no doubt aware that the Council of 


Foreign Ministers Agreement with respect to 
German war prisoners was publicly announced 
and failure to comply with its terms can only be 
interpreted by world opinion as a breach of faith. 
Conscious of the importance placed on the full 
implementation of this Agreement by the German 
= and humanitarian elements throughout the 


world, and in view of its continuing interest as a 
party to that agreement, the United States Gov- 
ernment feels compelled to renew its request for 
specific information concerning the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s performance during the past ten months, 
and its intention with respect to the future re- 
patriation of war prisoners, including the number 
still to be repatriated. The United States Govern- 
ment is of the opinion that the Soviet Government 
has a continuing obligation to honor its commit- 
ment at the Council of Foreign Ministers. The 
United States Government simultaneously renews 
its earlier request for information concerning war 

risoners who have died while in the Union of 

oviet Socialist Republics, as expressed in the 
Embassy’s notes No. 129 dated March 9, 1948 and 
No. 599 dated September 15, 1948. 


PLANS UNDER THE 1947 CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS AGREEMENT 


At a press conference on January 4 in reply to 
questions regarding a statement by Tass, official 
news agency of the U.S.S.R., about the repatria- 
tion of German prisoners of war, Michael McDer- 
mott quoted from the 1947 agreement of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers as follows: 


“1. German prisoners of war located in the 
territory of the Allied Powers and in all other 
territories will be returned to Germany by Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. 


“9. The repatriation of the German prisoners of 
war will be carried out in accordance with a plan 
which will be worked out by the Control Council 
not later than July 1 of this year [1947].” 


Mr. McDermott then issued the following 
statement : 


In accordance with the mandate of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, discussions were initiated 
by the Allied Control authorities with a view to 
implementing the agreement. In August 1947, 
the Governments submitted their repatriation 
plans. (The United States, having completed its 
oo program on June 30, 1947, was not 
called upon to submit a plan.) The plans sub- 
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mitted by the British and French both indicated 
the future monthly rate at which repatriation 
would take place to meet the deadline set. 

The Soviet plan reported the numbers which 
had been repatriated during May and June of 
that year, but did not include any definite state- 
ment concerning the monthly rate to be followed 
in future repatriations. The Soviet plan included 
the statement that all German prisoners of war 
would be repatriated to Germany by December 
31, 1948. 

Repeated efforts were made subsequently in the 
Combined Services Directorate and the Coordinat- 
ing Committee as well as at the Control Council 
level to obtain agreement from the Soviet authori- 
ties to furnish a timetable of their repatriation 
program. Soviet representatives, however, con- 
sistently refused to discuss or to disclose contem- 
plated repatriation rates or to make any commit- 
ment beyond giving assurances that the deadline 
set by the Council of Foreign Ministers would be 
met. 

In view of the breakdown at the Control Council 
level, an approach to the Soviet Government on 
the subject was made by the United States Gov- 
ernment in September 1948. No reply to tat 
inquiry has been received. 
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President’s Economic Report Released 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS! 


Balanced economic growth will require large 
increases in our imports of raw materials, and 
many other goods, an services. Our own interests 
require that we concentrate domestic productive 
efforts in those fields where we can produce most 
efficiently and not draw down our reserves of 
channel resources unduly. We need large im- 
ports to strengthen our conservation policy and 
increase the stock piles of critical materials; our 
imports also provide exchange to purchasers of 
our exports. 

The main lines of international economic policy 
for balanced economic growth have already been 
laid out, and great progress has been made in im- 

lementing them. e initiation of the European 

ecovery Program was the main additional ste 
taken during 1948 in pursuit of the goal of anole 
recovery andj reconstruction. Further progress 
was also made toward creating conditions for 
the ast a expansion of world trade on a 
nondiscriminatory and multilateral basis. The 

roposed charter for an International Trade 

rganization was accepted, after difficult negotia- 
tions, by 54 countries; and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade came into effect. These 
measures are important steps in the direction of 
ay eer the barriers to world trade. 

Another aspect in the development of inter- 
national economic policy is the better coordination 
of our international trade policies with policies in 
certain other areas of the economy. e present 
situation of prosperity at home and of extensive 
American participation in economic affairs abroad 
raeig a favorable opportunity for progress in this 

eld. 

Conflicts between our foreign and domestic pro- 
grams lie less in general policy than in specific 
actions. The most serious of these arise out of 
programs designed to protect domestic producers 
of specific commodities. While these conflicts 
tend to be submerged in periods of intense demand 
and inflationary pressure, they may be expected to 
opener in acute form when some markets ease. 

e best time to resolve these conflicts is now. 

The basic approach in readjusting these domes- 
tic programs to our international policy should 
be similar to that involved in the improvement of 
farm price ~~ policies: namely, to provide 
the necessary degree of domestic support in periods 
when it may be needed, but at the same time to 
encourage adjustment of production in line with 
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the basic supply and demand conditions through- 
out the world. Existing programs adopted to 
protect less productive industries indefinitely not 
only are contrary to our basic international policy, 
but also impede our efforts at home to make full 
and efficient use of our resources. They are a 
hangover from a period of fear of inadequate 
market and employment opportunities. 

Even with the maximum feasible level of im- 
ports, substantial foreign investment will be 
needed to maintain a level of exports sufficiently 
high to avoid a painful readjustment in certain 
areas of domestic agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. Furthermore, such investment will 
probably be requisite if Western Europe is to 
relax its restrictive policies and still balance its 
international payments at a high level after the 
European Recovery Program is over. a 

In the international field, the inseparability of 
economic and political objectives is particularly 
apparent; and it is not only in Western Europe 
that our economic policy must serve a dual pur- 

ose. Major areas of the world have emerged 
rom the prewar and war years with a determina- 
tion to develop their own economic resources by 
improving their industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment. This determination reflects a basic —— 
aspiration on the part of hundreds of millions 
throughout the world towards higher standards of 
living and economic progress after centuries of 
grinding poverty. The United States cannot main- 
tain its world position of moral prestige and 
political leadership unless it positively supports 
those aspirations. : : 

Our abundant stock of capital and large savin 
enable us to do this by making both capital goc 
and our knowledge of technology and production 
methods available abroad. This function is now 
being performed in a small de by — capi- 
tal, either directly or through the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. It 
is to be hoped that it can be done more fully by 

rivate capital rather than Government aid as 

oreign countries bent on capital development give 
reasonable assurance of safety to private investors. 
This they must do if they wish to secure capital in 
large amounts. 


*Hrom the Economic Report of the President, p. 72, 
transmitted to the Congress, January 1949, and released to 
the press by the White House on Jan. 7, 1949. 
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Action Requested To Extend Trade Agreements Act 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT TO CHAIRMEN OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


The President sent the following letter to the Hon- 

orable Walter F. George, chairman of the Senate 

Finance Committee, and the Honorable Robert L. 

Doughton, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee 

[Released to the press by the White House January 8] 

January 8, 1949 

My pear Mr. Cuarrman: In my message on 

the State of the Union I asked the Congress to act 

promptly to extend the Trade Agreements Act 

without the hampering restrictions placed on it by 
the last Congress. 

As you know, negotiations will begin in April to 
extend the benefits of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to thirteen countries that did 
not participate in the original Agreement. This 
General Agreement, concluded in the autumn of 
1947, is the most important and comprehensive 
trade agreement in history. Under it, the United 
States and twenty-two other nations agreed to 
reduce their tariffs, or to maintain low tariffs or 
none at all, on a wide variety of products. The 
products affected accounted in 1938 for over half 
of the world’s international trade. In addition, 
the participating countries agreed to curb the use 
of other trade restrictions, such as import quotas, 
and to limit various kinds of discrimination, such 
as preferential treatment of imports from one 
country as against those from another. Never be- 
fore have so many nations combined in such an 
intensive effort to reduce barriers to trade. 

The extension of the benefits of this Agreement 
under the authority of the Trade Agreements Act 
is a practical cooperative effort to remove unneces- 
sary obstacles to the building of a stable and 
prosperous world. The restrictive provisions and 
limited extension of the present trade agreements 
law materially hamper the effectiveness of United 
States participation in this effort. That is why it 
is so important that the existing Trade Agree- 
ments Act be promptly repealed, and that the Act 
as it existed on March 1, 1948, be extended for a 
further substantial period. I suggest that this 
period be until June 12, 1951. 

Unless nations can sell each other the products 
of their agriculture, labor and industry to the 
greatest possible extent, there can be no sure foun- 
dation for economic peace. Unless world trade is 
increased, the-tremendous investment we are mak- 
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ing toward world economic recovery will be largely 
wasted. Unless trade restrictions are relaxed, the 
lot of the private trader in international trade will 
become increasingly difficult. 

In the achievement of these objectives, United 
States leadership and United States action is a 
decisive influence. 

The trade agreements program has proved itself 
to the people of the United States. It has justly 
earned their overwhelming support. We must be 
in a position to press that program forward with 
vigor. 

I know that I can count on your continued sup- 
port in securing necessary action to this end at 
the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TruMAan 


Correction on Place of Meeting for 
April Tariff Negotiations 


In the Butietin of December 26, 1948, page 
807, left-hand column, lines 8, 9, 10, and 11 should 
read as follows: 


“At Geneva on October 30, 1947. Colombia 
and Liberia will join with 11 other countries in 
the negotiations scheduled to begin at Annecy, 
France, on April 11, 1949.” 





United States Policy on High Seas Fisheries—Con- 
tinued from page 71 


the fishery works will be kept at that level at 


which a maximum crop can be harvested year 
after year. 

The nations of the world could not possibly 
agree at this time on who will get what share of 
that crop. 

That part of the problem must be left, for the 
present, to free enterprise and competition. 
There is a crop to be taken in the international 
common. Each takes according to his ability. 
When the safe crop is taken, all stop the harvest. 
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CiO Interest in U.S. Actions in Indonesian Situation 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT OF THE CIO AND 
ACTING SECRETARY LOVETT 


[Released to the press January 6] 


Text of a letter from Acting Secretary Lovett to 
the President of the CIO 


January 3, 1949 

Dear Mr. Murray: I write to thank you, in 
behalf of the Secretary, for your thoughtful and 
helpful letter to him dated December 23, 1948 
concerning the situation in Indonesia. The in- 
terests you regard as being at stake in this difficult 
problem, which can be solved satisfactorily only 
if recognition is afforded the legitimate desires of 
the Indonesian people for self-determination and 
democratic self-rule, are the very interests which 
the Department of State has recognized and which 
have prompted it to take every feasible action to 
promote just such a solution. 

As you know, for over a year now this Govern- 
ment through its membership in the United Na- 
tions Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices 
in Indonesia has actively endeavored to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the conflict between 
the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. 
Successive American Representatives on the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Frank P. Graham, Mr. Coert duBois 
and Mr. H. Merle Cochran, have exerted them- 
selves strenuously to effect a settlement which 
would meet criteria entirely consonant with the 
declaration of your Portland convention as cited 
in your letter. Mr. Cochran, the present Repre- 
sentative, had since his arrival in Indonesia last 
August given himself unsparingly to the task of 
noting a to bring about a cag ee of negotia- 
tions between the rage which had been in sus- 
pense since July, his activities having continued 
without intermission until the very hour military 
action was commenced. This Government had 
given him all the support it could appropriately 
render, having in particular consistently urged 
upon the Netherlands Government the necessity 
of reaching an agreement with the Republic which 
would meet the reasonable and legitimate demands 
of the Indonesian nationalist movement, as well 
as safeguard the legitimate interests of the Dutch, 
and stressing the serious consequences likely to 
follow upon a renewal of hostilities. In this con- 
nection, the United States Government recom- 
mended to the attention of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment the compromise plan for a settlement 
which had been offered by the American Repre- 
sentative on the Committee of Good Offices and 
which this Government regarded as affording a 
most promising means of approach to the creation 
of a sovereign United States of Indonesia. In 
brief, this plan called for Indonesia-wide elections 
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for a provisional parliament under safeguards of 
freedom of expression and franchise, the forma- 
tion of a provisional government by the parlia- 
ment in which the powers of self-rule would be 
vested, and the transfer of sovereignty to this 
government following the drafting of a constitu- 
tion for the United States of Indonesia by the 
parliament acting as a constituent assembly. 

In its efforts to persuade the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment to agree to the terms of a settlement which 
the Republican Government for its part could 
accept, this Government was mindful of the proved 
nationalist character of the Republican Govern- 
ment of President Sukarno and Prime Minister 
Hatta, which, laboring under signal difficulties, 
had resolutely taken action against and eliminated 
a Communist revolt against its authority, engi- 
neered by a Moscow-trained and disciplined Com- 
munist agent. In deciding to oppose the Commu- 
nist drive rather than to attempt to compromise 
with it, the Republican Government indicated its 
appreciation of what is so well understood by all 
independent peoples; that is, that in paying lip- 
service to the nationalist ideal in any country, 
international Communist forces have no other end 
in view but the subversion of that ideal, the rig- 
orous suppression of nationalism in the future and 
the institution of alien controls of far-reaching 
and tyrannical character. Had there ever been 
any doubt on this score, the fate of such formerly 
independent countries as Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia should have dispelled it. 

You have no doubt read the statements made by 
the United States Representative in the Security 
Council, Mr. Jessup, which gave expression to the 

rofound disappointment and concern of this 

overnment occasioned by the action taken by the 
Netherlands in Indonesia. You are also of course 
aware of the suspension of further allocations to 
the Netherlands on behalf of Indonesia by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

With regard to the prospects of a future settle- 
ment between the Netherlands and the Republic 
of Indonesia, I may draw your attention to a 
report submitted to the Security Council on De- 
cember 26 by the Committee of Good Offices in 
Indonesia in which the view is offered that (1) 
negotiations presuppose two parties each unco- 
erced by the armed force of the other and each 
prepared to move toward the reasonable viewpoint 
of the other, and (2) politically, the people of one 
party, without whose support any agreement, even 
if achieved, may well be unenforceable, will be 
reluctant to accept as bona fide any negotiations 
in which again they start with an area under their 





control diminished as the result of a resort to 
armed force by the other. 

In connection with this appraisal of the require- 
ments of the situation, it will be recalled that the 
United States Representative in the Security 
Council had taken the initiative in introducing a 
resolution in the Council calling upon the parties 
to the dispute to cease fire, to ms Pte their troops 
to the positions held before the commencement of 
military action on December 18, and to release all 
political prisoners. The United States cannot, of 
course, endorse or condone a solution by force of 
such a problem as that in Indonesia. Insofar as 
further action by the Council is concerned, that 
will depend upon the ability of at least seven mem- 
bers to reach agreement. 

The fact that the United States resolution with 
respect to the withdrawal of armed forces did not 
receive the necessary number of votes in the Coun- 
cil and that the Netherlands did not at once com- 
ply with the resolutions that were in fact adopted 
means that the grounds for a negotiated settlement 
as outlined in the report by the Committee of Good 
Offices cited above fo not exist. It emphatically 
does not mean, however, that this Government has 
abandoned hope of a constructive solution to the 
Indonesian problem in which the legitimate inter- 
ests of both sides may be safeguarded and indeed 
enhanced. 

The Netherlands representative in the Security 
Council has re-emphasized that his Government 
has been motivated by a desire to see law and or- 
der maintained throughout Indonesia and to bring 
about the creation of a democratic, independent, 
federal United States of Indonesia. The Nether- 
lands Government, furthermore, it should be noted, 
has never taken exception to the ultimate govern- 
mental arrangements in Indonesia envisaged in 
the United States compromise plan, which has 
been referred to earlier in this letter. Indeed, 
these arrangements appear to parallel what both 
parties have had in mind. 

Political peace is clearly an essential not only to 
progress in the construction of a new government 
of and by Indonesians but also to the economic 
rehabilitation of Indonesia, which is so important 
to the Indonesians themselves, the Netherlands and 
the world in general. It is reasonable to assume 
that the Netherlands Government is aware that 
peace will be impossible of attainment unless the 
trust and cooperation of the Indonesian people, in- 
cluding the Republican elements which have been 
in the van of the nationalist movement, are en- 
listed. Accordingly it is to be hoped that the 
Netherlands Government will seize the present 
opportunity to make concrete demonstration of its 
intention to satisfy the lecitimate aspirations of 
the Indonesians for self-rule and to organize an 
Indonesian government in which all parties may 
seek and obtain representation in accordance with 
their popular followings, through the exercise of 


free, democratic processes. With such assur- 
ances, the now naturally acute apprehensions of 
Republican leaders and sympathizers may be al- 
layed; therefore the spectre of guerilla warfare 
and sabotage need not materialize and the Dutch 
and Indonesians may join efforts toward a com- 
mon and mutually beneficial goal. 

Please be assured of the Department of State’s 
continuing interest and readiness to assist in every 
ye ge way in the attainment of this highly 
desirable and in fact essential objective. Your 
expression of support in this endeavor is greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A, Lovert, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


The text of Mr. Murray’s letter of December 28, 
1948, to the Secretary of State follows 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I wish to express, on be- 
half of the six million members of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, our pleasure that the 
American government, both in the United Nations 
and elsewhere, has taken the leadership in seeking 
a speedy end to the hostilities initiated by the 
Dutch government in Indonesia. 

The CIO has always felt that the peoples of the 
colonial countries mould be given the greatest 
possible assistance in developing free, democratic 

overnments. As our recent convention at Port- 
and, Oregon, declared: “An enduring peace de- 
mands that ses everywhere, including the 
economically backward and colonial countries, be 
protected in their rights of self-determination and 
self-government, free from military, political and 
economic coercion.” 

At a time when the world is striving desperately 
to find a road to peace, we feel that the action 
of the Netherlands government in suddenly and 
wantonly attacking the people of Indonesia con- 
forms neither to the morality of our civilization 
nor to the practical political needs of the people 
of western Europe and the United States. 

We feel that insofar as American aid is now 
available to the Netherlands government, it is 
being used for purposes inconsistent with the 
original intent and objectives of the European 
Recovery Program. 

I voice the hope, on behalf of the members of 
the CIO, that the government of the United States 
will continue to take every feasible step in the 
realm of diplomacy and economics to help termi- 
nate the Dutch aggression in Indonesia, and to 
assure a speedy settlement recognizing the rightful 
interests of the Indonesian people in their quest 
for democratic self-rule. You may rest assured 
that the State Department will enjoy the full 
support of American workers in whatever steps it 
may take in this direction. 

Sincerely, 


Puiu Morray. 
Department of State Bulletin 
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Voice of America Opens Studios in Washington ' 


DIRECT WORLD-WIDE SHORT-WAVE BROADCASTS TO BE MADE 


The Voice of America opened its Washington 
broadcasting studios on January 3 to originate 
direct world-wide short-wave broadcasts from the 
Nation’s capital. 

The Voice will use the broadcasting studios on 
the top floor of the Interior Department building, 
which have been idle for one and one-half years, 
and which have been reactivated for the Wash- 
ington service under an arrangement with Secre- 
tary Krug, of the Interior Department. 

eorge V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State 
for public affairs, in announcing the extension of 
the Voice of America facilities said the Washing- 
ton broadcasts, at the outset, would be on a limited 
scale, but would be steadily increased in the future 
in order to “send to the other nations of the world, 
the direct, on-the-scene story of America’s free, 
democratic government in action”.‘ The main 
programming operation of the Voice will remain 
in New York. 

The first major events to be broadcast from the 


Washington studios were the opening of Congress 
on January 3 and President Truman’s message on 
the state of the Union. The inauguration cere- 
monies will be broadcast on January 20, and sub- 
sequent events of major importance will be car- 
ried direct from the Nation’s capital. The studios 
will also be used for interviews with members of 
Congress and Government officials and for 
round-table programs. Transcriptions for de- 
layed broadcasts will also be prepared here. 

The Interior Department studios were the first 
to be built into a Government department build- 
ing, having been included in the plan of construc- 
tion when the Interior building was built 10 years 
ago. The main studio has an audience seating 
section behind soundproof glass with accommoda- 
tions for about 50 persons. Arrangements will be 
made for visitors to attend performances as soon 
as a definite schedule of broadcasts from Washing- 
ton is established. 


REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ALLEN? 


With the opening of the 8ist Congress of the 
United States in Washington today, the Voice of 
America begins the operation of its new broadcast- 
ing facilities in the Nation’s capital. 

rom the new Washington studios, the Voice of 
America hopes to give its listeners around the 
world a clearer, on-the-scene picture of America’s 
democracy in action. It hopes to give the peoples 
of other lands a better un sobadl. #8 of the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial functions of the 
United States Government. And it hopes to give 
the rest of the world an accurate story of the Amer- 
ican people: how they live and work and solve 
their problems; and what they believe. 

The Voice of America is but one of the means 
used by the United States to tell this accurate 
story. Through libraries also, and through press 
and publications, through motion pictures, and 
through the exchange of persons the United States 
is trying to tell others exactly what we are like in 
this country of ours. 

The objectives of the international information 
and educational exchange program, as defined by 
law, are: “To promote a better understanding of 
the United States in other countries, and to in- 
crease mutual understanding between the —_ 
of the United States and the people of other 
countries.” 
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We feel that the Washington facilities will en- 
able the Voice of America to make a worthwhile 
contribution to a better understanding amon 
peoples. We feel that a more accurate picture o 
the United States—its weaknesses as well as its 
successes—is essential if the world’s peoples are 
to have a clear understanding of the true aims and 
objectives of the American people and their Gov- 
ernment. 

I have just recently returned from a meeting of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. In the international field, 
Unesco is seeking to accomplish somewhat the 
same ends as is the Voice of America within its 
own scope. 

The Constitution of Unesco says: “Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be 
constructed.” 

To that end—the building of the defenses of 

ace in the minds of men—the Voice of America 
is unalterably pledged. 


* Released to the press Dec. 30. 


*Made on the occasion of the opening of the radio 
broadcasting studios in the Interior Department Build- 
ing in Washington at 4 p. m. on Jan. 3, 1949, and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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Awards for Graduate Study Abroad 


{Released to the press January 6] 


Opportunities for Americans to pursue gradu- 
ate study under the Fulbright Act in the United 
Kingdom, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, 
Greece, New Zealand, and the Philippine Republic 
were announced on J anuary 6 by the Department 
of State. Awards are made in the currency of the 
countries in which the candidate will study and 
include round-trip transportation, tuition, books, 
and maintenance for one full academic year. 

To qualify, a student must be an American citi- 
zen, have the B.A. degree or its equivalent before 
the 1949 academic year, and possess a knowledge 
of the language of the country sufficient to carry 
out the proposed study. 

Selection of sens is based in general on 
scholastic achievement and the value of the project, 
as well as the high personal qualifications of the 
individual. Veterans are given preference pro- 
vided their qualifications are approximately equal 
to those of other candidates. 

Competition for awards in Burma, Greece, and 
the Philippine Republic will be open until Febru- 
ary 1, 1949; competition for awards in the United 
Kingdom, Belgium and Luxembourg, and New 
Zealand will be open until March 1, 1949. It is 
expected that the final selections will be made in 
time for the students to reach the foreign country 
for the opening of the 1949-50 academic year. Ap- 
plication blanks and additional information con- 
cerning these awards may be obtained from the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York. The Depart- 
ment of State has designated the Institute as the 
agency to receive inquiries, accept applications, 
and recommend panels of qualified candidates 
from which the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
makes the final selection. 

In addition to the grants announced for Ameri- 
can citizens, a number of travel awards are also 
available to students who are citizens of the above 
countries to enable them to come to the United 
States for the purpose of attending colleges and 
universities here. It is expected that these oppor- 
tunities will soon be announced abroad by the 
United States Educational Foundations or Com- 
missions established to administer the Fulbright 
programs in these countries. 

The scholarships are awarded under Public Law 
584 (79th Congress), the Fulbright Act, which 
authorizes the Department of State to use certain 
foreign currencies and credits acquired through 
the sale of surplus property abroad for programs 
of educational exchange with other nations. Nine 
agreements with foreign governments have now 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1948, p. 301. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1949, p. 59. 
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been concluded for participation in this program, 
The first two of these agreements, with China and 
Burma, were signed during the latter part of 1947, 
The other seven agreements were concluded during 


1948. Governments which have most recently au- 
thorized exchanges under the program are the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, France, and Italy. 

The Fulbright program is expected ultimately 
to embrace more than twenty countries and may 
involve an estimated expenditure of $140,000,000 
in foreign currencies during the next twenty years. 


U.S. Delegate on Indonesian Committee 


Recalled for Consultations 
[Released to the press January 5] 


The United States Government has recalled for 
consultation H. Merle Cochran, United States 
Delegate to the Security Council’s Committee of 
Good Offices on Indonesia. This move is oc- 
casioned by the recent action of the Netherlands 
Government in Indonesia which abruptly inter- 
rupted the efforts of the Committee of Good Offices 
to find through peaceful negotiation a satisfactory 
settlement of the three-year dispute between the 
Netherlands Government and the Indonesian 
Republic. 


ECA and State Department To Assume 
Responsibilities in Korea 


[Released to the press by the White House January 5] 


As anticipated in his announcement of August 
26, 1948; and following the full recognition of 
the Government of the Republic of Korea by the 
United States on January 1, 1949,? the President 
has instructed the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
trator to take over the relief and rehabilitation 


program which has been carried on by the Depart-- 


ment of the Army in Korea since the liberation 
of that country in 1945. At the same time, the 
Secretary of State has been instructed to assume 
responsibility for such information and educa- 
tional-exchange activities in Korea as have like- 
wise been carried out by the Department of the 
Army since the liberation. 


CORRECTION 


In the Butxtetin of December 19, 1948, page 770, 
right-hand column, twenty-second line, the word 
“nations” should read “nationals.” The corrected 
paragraph 5 should read: 

“5, Yen acquired by foreign nationals through 
activities envisaged in this policy should be useable 
for local expenditures in accordance with laws 
and regulations enforced in Japan.” 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Emergency Diversions of Water From Niagara Area 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


[Released to the press December 23] 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 23 that notes had been exchanged between 
Canada and the United States providing for tem- 
porary emergency diversions of water for power 
purposes from the Niagara area. The notes pro- 
vide for the diversion of 4,000 cubic feet so 
second, as arranged in an exchange of notes be- 
tween the two Governments on May 3, 1944, 
through the hydroelectric plants located along the 
Canadian side of the Niagara River, and the ad- 
ditional diversion of 2,500 cubic feet per second, 
during the nonnavigation season only, through 
the Welland Ship Canal for use in the De Cew 
Falls power plant near St. Catharines, The diver- 
sion of the 2,500 cubic feet was recentl uested 
by Canada at the instance of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario to alleviate the 
serious power shortage in southern Ontario. 

In view of the emergency power situation in 
Ontario, the agreement will be operative pro- 
visionally as of the date of December 23 with the 
understanding that it will enter into force de- 
finitively when approved by the Senate and, if 
rejected by that body, the agreement will there- 
upon terminate and the diversion of water pro- 
vided therein be discontinued. 


The Ambassador of Canada to the Acting 
Secretary of State 


December 23rd, 1948. 
No. 613 


Sir, I have the honour to refer to the exchanges 
of notes of May 20, 1941, and of October 27 and 
November 27, 1941, regarding emergency diver- 
sions of water for power purposes from the Ni- 
agara River, and to conversations that recently 
have taken place between officials of the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States of 
America regarding the critical power shortage in 
Southern Ontario. 

In view of the rye need for additional power 
in Ontario and of the fact that there are existin 
hydroelectric facilities on the Canadian side o 
the Niagara River to use additional water, the 
Government of Canada hopes that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America will permit 
the following temporary diversions: 


1. The temporary diversion, above the falls, for 
power purposes of 4000 cubic feet per second, in 
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terms of daily aggregate, as provided in the notes 
exchanged between the two Governments on May 
3, 1944, through the hydroelectric plants located . 
along the Canadian side of the Niagara River. 

2. The temporary additional diversion of 2500 
cubic feet per second, in terms of daily aggregate, 
during the non-navigation season, through the 
Welland Ship Canal for use in the DeCew Falls 
power plant near St. Catharines. 

These diversions of water for power purposes 
shall be subject to the following conditions: 

1. They shall terminate not later than April 
15, 1951. 

2. They shall be reviewed periodically, as are 
the arrangements effected by the exchanges of 
notes referred to above. 

3. They shall be used only through the existing 
hydroelectric facilities and shall not involve the 
construction of any new facilities. 

Accept [etc.] H. H. Wrone 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Ambassador 
of Canada 


December 23, 1948 


Exce.tency: I have the honor to inform you 
that the Government of the United States of 
America concurs in the proposals set forth in your 
note of December 23, 1948, and that it is willing to 
permit the temporary diversions of water under 
the conditions stated in your note and on the basis 
that the diversions will not create any vested in- 
terest in the use of such amounts of water. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica considers that your note and this reply thereto 
shall be regarded as an agreement between the 
Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of Canada concerning this mat- 
ter. In view of the emergency power situation 
to which you refer in your note, the Government 
of the United States of America will consider the 
said agreement to be operative provisionally as of 
today’s date, with the understanding that this 
agreement shall enter into force definitively when 
approved by the Senate of the United States of 
America and if rejected by that body the agree- 
ment shall thereupon terminate and the diversion 
of these waters provided therein shall be discon- 
tinued. 

Accept [ete.] 
Rosert A. Lovett 
Acting Secretary of State 





Resignation of George C. Marshall as Secretary of State 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN GENERAL MARSHALL AND THE PRESIDENT 


Secretary Marshall to President Truman 


January 3, 1949 
[Released to the press by the White House January 7] 

My pear Mr. Presipent: I regret that it is neces- 
-— for me to submit my resignation as Secretary 
of State. 

Please accept my thanks for the extraordinary 
consideration and complete support you have 
given me these past three years. I shall never for- 
get your kindness and I submit this resignation 
with affectionate regard and great respect. 


Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MarsHALL. 


The President on January 7 sent the following let- 
ter to General George C. Marshall, accepting his 
resignation as Secretary of State 


My pear Genera Marsnaty: Your letter of 
January third emphasizes to me that considera- 
tions of health compel your decision to return to 
private life which I had hoped in your country’s 
interest could be long deferred. 

Those of us who have had extensive experience 
in public affairs know full well that there are very 
few indispensable men. Happily for the conti- 
nuity of government, there appears from time to 
time a man of outstanding ability whose service 
in one post of responsibility gives him exceptional 


qualification to discharge other duties of equal 
moment in a quite different field of —— You 
are the exemplification of the type of public serv- 
ant I have in mind. 

As Chief of Staff of the United States Army you 
were the guide and counselor of two Commanders 


in Chief. You brought to the performance of your - 


task abilities and qualifications which inspired 
the armies of the democratic nations to victory in 
a war unparalleled in magnitude and in the vast- 
ness of the issues involved. 

When the great office of Secretary of State be- 
came vacant it seemed to me fortunate that you 
were available for the position, although you had 
richly earned retirement. As it turned out, your 
previous training and experience were a prepara- 
tion for the onerous duties which befell you in 
directing our foreign affairs—particularly in the 
formulation and execution of the Marshall Plan. 

I had hoped that with medical treatment and 
rest and recuperation you could continue in office. 
I am, however, unwilling to assume the responsi- 
bility of further jeopardizing your health. I ac- 
cept, therefore, effective on January 20, 1949, your 
resignation as Secretary of State. In taking this 
action reluctantly and with deep regret, I heartily 
reciprocate your sentiments of affection and 
respect, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 


Resignation of Robert A. Lovett as Under Secretary of State 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN MR. LOVETT AND THE PRESIDENT 


' Mr. Lovett to President Truman 
[Released to the press by the White House January 7] 


January 3, 1949 

My pear Mr. Preswent: For personal reasons 
with which you are familiar, I respectfully sub- 
mit my resignation as Under Secretary of State. 

I thank you most sincerely for the confidence 
you have reposed in me and for your unfailing 
consideration and kindness. 

With great respect and deep appreciation, I am 

Faithfully yours, 


Rosert A. Loverr 


The President on January 7 sent the following let- 
ter to Robert A. Lovett, accepting his resignation 
as Under Secretary of State 


My pear Bos: I have received with heartfelt 
regret your-letter of January third. Because of 
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my familiarity with the personal considerations 
which prompt it, I have no recourse but to comply 
with its terms and accept your resignation as the 
Under Secretary of Btate, effective January 
20, 1949. 

In taking this action, I need hardly assure you 
as you return to private pursuits, that I heartily 
reciprocate the personal sentiments of friendship 
and respect which you express. 

You have earned the gratitude of the Nation for 
outstanding service. As Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of War and as Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, you had gained invaluable experi- 
ence before I called you to assume the intricate 
responsibilities of the Office of the Under Secre- 
tary of State. 

The country has been fortunate in having the 
benefit of your expert abilities in peace as well as 
in war. You have been guided and inspired 
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through all of your varied service by the highest 
intellectual integrity and you have brought to 
each task untiring industry, outstanding ability 
and selfless devotion to the public interest. 

Although you must now relinquish public office, 
I shall like to think that we can call upon you 
from time to time for the advice and counsel which 
you can give out of your rich experience. 

With every good wish, 

Very sincerely yours, 


Harry S. Truman 


Time Limit Not Set for Filing With 
Malayan War Damage Claims Commission 


[Released to the press January 3] 


The Department of State has been informed 
that claims for war damage to American prop- 
erty in Singapore and the Federation of Malaya 
are being accepted for registration by the Malayan 
War Damage Claims Commission although, as 
the Department has previously announced, the 
time for registration of such claims officially ex- 
pired in 1947. American nationals who have not 
previously submitted claims to the Commission 
are advised to submit their claims to the Commis- 
sion as soon as possible. Legislation is now being 
considered by the Governments of Singapore and 
of the Federation of Malaya which would pro- 
vide compensation for certain types of war dam- 
age to property. It cannot now be predicted 
whether the submission of late claims will be 
barred upon the enactment of the legislation. 

Claims should be addressed, for registration, 
to the Secretary, War Damage Claims Commis- 
sion, Kuala Lumpur, Federation of Malaya. 
Forms may also be obtained at the same address. 


Air Force Mission Agreement 
With Haiti Signed 


There was signed on January 4, 1949, by Rob- 
ert A. Lovett, Acting Secretary of State, and 
Joseph D. Charles, Ambassador of Haiti to the 
United States, an agreement providing for the 
detail of officers and enlisted men of the United 
States Air Force as an advisory mission to serve 
in Haiti. The agreement is to continue in force 
for four years from the date of signature, and 
may be extended beyond that period at the re- 
quest of the Government of Haiti. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, eacept in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Foreign Service List, July 1, 1948. Pub. 3181. iv, 209 
pp. 30¢. Subscription price $1.50 a year; $2 a year 
foreign. 


A quarterly list of officers in the American Foreign 
Service, their classification, assignments, etc.; also 
description of consular districts and tariff of Foreign 
Service fees, 


Military Bases in the Philippines. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1775. Pub. 3257. 21 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and Accompanying Notes Between the 
United States and the Republic of the Philippines— 
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